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Original. 
MOSES WRITING IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY CHARLES W. DENISON, 


Tue hosts of Israel were journeying. 
Far in the desert waste they travelled on ; 
They pitched their tents, and reared their altars up, 
Built the high architrave, and spread the folds 
That fell around the ark and holy place. 
Up the steep mountain sides, low in the vales, 
The tabernacle bore its covering, 
And gave to Gop its incense and its songs. 
Above it stood the pillar in the sky, 
A fleecy cloud, by day—by night, a fire 
A lustrous fire, that threw its misty light 
On mountain summits and in valleyed shades, 
And poured peculiar glory on the chosen spot 
Where Moses sat—the penman of his Gov! 
O, wondrous scene! There sat the hoary man, 
Begirt with beams of light, in audience 
With Gop himself! He talked with Gop, and wrote 
The very words Gop spoke in mercy there! 
O, awful) presence of the awful One! 
’T was like a cloud; and yet it came unseen : 
’*T was like a voice ; yet whence it spoke 
Not even Moses knew, nor dared to ask : 
"T was like a light; a brilliant, glorious light ; 
And yet no light had ever like it shone: 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor earth, nor fairest star, 
”T was Gop in present audience with man ; 
Jenovah talking with a sinful worm ; 
An emanation from the eternal throne ; 
An accent from the voice that fills all space ; 
An earth-thrown lustre from the Majesty 
Of Heaven, and Earth, and Hell! 
There Mosss sat, 
Within the halo of that awful light, and wrote 
What Gop inspired, with reverential skill. 
The present was as if it had not been ; 
Surrounding scenes passed from his wrapt survey, 
And all the past came rushing into view! 
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MOSES WRITING IN THE WILDERNESS. 
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Boston. 


The wilderness to him was peopled full 

Of all created things that Time first saw. 

The ranks of tents, the crowds of worshippers, 

Flitted like shadows from his distant gaze, 

And in their place stood forth the living Gop! 
All chaos was before him. High, and broad, 

And deep as broad, the unformed void appeared. 

Above, below, around, beyond, no ray 

Gleamed on the darkness that empalled him in! 

Night was not made, nor day; and Moses, clothed 

In unborn glooms, with Inspiration’s eyes 

Beheld the birthplace of the Universe ! 

He saw the Spirit of his Gop unfold 

His mighty pinions through the dark expanse ! 

The laboring deep formed as He swept along, 

The solid mountains lifted up their heads, 

And shook their shaggy tresses from the flood ! 

The valleys bent where the live sea rolled down, 

And gave its thickening surges to the plains, 

And they, repelling, piled the ledgy hills. 

Pealing in grandeur through the obedient mass, 

Bursting the sepulchres of buried worlds, 

The listening chaos heard the voice of Gop! 
O. scene of wonder to the holy man! 

All things that are, in earth, and sky, and sea, 

From the leviathan that cleaves the deep, 

To the least atom in the tiny drop; 

From the huge mastadon that strides by roods, 

To the small insect crushed beneath his tread ; 

From the great sun emblazoning the vault, 

To the lone star that twinkles in its ray : 

Moses beheld, and wondering, wrote for Gop. 

And O, when Adam started into life, 

When Eve beside him in the garden stood, 


How strange the vision seemed! And when they broke 


The human solitude, and led the note 

That swelled spontaneous from Nature’s voice, 
How did his spirit catch the primal song, 
And join the chorus of the sons of God! 

Forgotten was the host in midnight prayer, 

The shout of halleluiahs in the camp, 

The march by day of early marshalled men, 
The gorgeous pennons fluttering in the gale ; 
, All that he saw, all that he heard, or knew, 
Was the creative fiat of his Gop, 

And the response that answering chaos gave! 








Tue best dowry to advance the marriage of a young lady, is when she has in her 
countenance mildness; in her speech wisdom; in her behavior modesty; and in her 


life virtue. 





Love.—A word, a look, from the beloved one, has power to change the whole at- 
mosphere of the heart; to rouse it by magic, from coldness and apathy, to warm and 


generous exertion. 











WHAT IS MIGHTIEST? 





Original. 
WHAT IS MIGHTIEST? 
AN ALLEGORY. 
Concluded. 


A rrait creature was toiling up the hill—a perfect contrast to him who had been 
there last. She was pale and sad, bowed either with a weight of years, or of sorrows. 
A cloud hovered over her. When my eye could penetrate the thick mist, methought 
I discovered in her melancholy features the marks of a premature old age. A tear 
trembled in her eye, and many a tear had fallen on her soiled frock. She cared not 
for this, so intent was she on gaining the object for which she lived; and that object 
was any other than the enjoyment of life. 

“‘T have done penance these many years,”’ said she in a doleful tone, ** that I might 
dwell among the votaries of Wisdom, and I claim as my reward a habitation here. In 
the name of Pity, I conjure you, deny me not.” And her forlorn visage told the 
cheerless tale of all her wo. 

Frank smiled generously at her mistaken zeal. ‘ Wisdom’s gifts are free, like the 
spirit of their giver,” said he. ‘Tears and melancholy, like all other offerings, are 
vain oblations at her gate. Nevertheless thou mayest yet enter by following my ad- 
vice: * Anoint thy head and wash thy face;’ call back that friend of mortality thou 
hast driven from thy bosom, and there is hope in thy case.” 

I hope she followed his injunctions, but I know not, for I could not hear her reply ; 
and so engaging was her successor that I forgot to look again. 

He climbed the hill easily. I fain would describe him, but I cannot. He was one 
of those whose influence steals upon you unawares: you love him you know not why 
—as if by constraint, yet freely, willingly, gladly. His beauty was not of feature or 
of favor—it lay deep, deep among the hidden treasures of the soul, yet one could not 
look upon him and not feel that it was there—that it was beauty of a superior order, 
and that it was his own inherent treasure. Such was he who now stood before the 
gate, not afraid to meet the eye of him who kept it. His classic brow reflected back 
the splendors that beamed from the ancient windows of the hall. His soul feasted on 
the prospect before him. Long and silently did.he gaze wrapped in thought, intensely 
alive to the new beauties that thronged thicker and thicker upon his vision. 

The ecstasy within relit the lustre of his eye, and retinged the waning glow of his 
cheek as his whole being hung upon the antiquated temple. “O that I might dwell 
in that favored retreat !"’ he exclaimed; and started, aroused from his reverie by the 
sound of his own voice. 

** And so you may,’’ answered the gate-keeper. 

“Then let me in quickly, for I long to partake of ‘the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul’ this spot inspires. Be kind enough te open the gate, sir; no price can deter 
me that you see fit to name.”’ 

‘No price can be set. There is one condition upon which any being may enter and 
abide with us. The strongest as well as the weakest mind must bow to the dictates 
of Wisdom. Every act must be open to her inspection.” 

“Take any thing but my liberty,” said the gifted youth; “but I must be my own 
oracle. Let me wear the costume of her devotees, and I will exert my powers to the 
utmost in the service of your queen, but tell me not that every deed must be sanc- 
tioned by her before it can be valid.” 
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‘The sacrifice you will make brings its own ample reward. I know from happy 
experience. Your heart as well as your foot is on the threshold of her territories ; 
but what does that avail, so long as you refuse to take the very step that separates a 
loyal from a rebellious subject? Accede to the proposal, I pray you, and learn that 
true dignity consists in true self-discipline wisely and piously administered, and that 
true self-discipline acknowledges the superiority of Wisdom, and is subject to her ju- 
risdiction. You shall never repent it!” 

“Perhaps you do not repent having given yourself to the direction of another,” 
quoth Talent, ‘but for myself I am resolved that unbridled freedom is a boon I will 
never sell, though the Castle of Wisdom were the offered price.”’ 

. I could have wept to see him depart, for I knew that his original home was among 
the wise. I saw, moreover, that his whole heart seemed to linger there. I perceived, 
also, that much power was in his hand, and the world, should it win him for its own, 
might glory in such accession to its ranks, while it should rob Truth of a noble champion. 

I was sorrowful. ‘And will no one enter the castle, thought I? O that they were 
wise !—for truly the discipline there administered is salutary, is needful. No fetters 
are laid upon a generous feeling. Wisdom imposes no restraint that can mar the har- 
mony of nature ; and it is for the happiness of her, subjects, rather than for arbitrary 
purposes that her laws are made. Would that I were among her children.” 

While indulging in reflections like these, my attention was arrested by a form “al- 
most divine.’’ Forgetting self at once, I was captivated by her charms. There was 
a purity in her mein, a spirit-like expression in her eye, a queenly grace in her man- 
ners, a magic spell to the looker-on. There was dignity without what the world calls 
confidence—superiority without what the world calls taste. But there was a taste the 
world can never appreciate till its fury for vanity is put off, and its love for the truly 
beautiful put on. A mild, heavenly radiance beamed from her clear blue eye; her 
countenance seemed to have borrowed its lustre from the upper world. Her robes 
were white as the light, spotless as yoa azure sky, rich as the wardrobe of Innocence 
could yield. A light unlike any I had ever beheld, illumed her pathway. She pre- 
sented herself. In an instant the gate flew open as of its own accord. 

“I would become a pupil of Wisdom, and learn of her always,”’ she said; and there 
was a melody in those rich sweet tones. 

“ Welcome, sister! welcome, sister!'’ were the sounds that greeted her ear; and 
they embraced her affectionately. I discovered also that the queen came down from 
her throne, and a lovely smile playing upon her grave features, she gave her right 
hand to Innocence, saying, ‘‘ Daughter, weleome—thrice welcome hither.”’ 

I had but a momentary glimpse at the unspeakable splendors of the palace, for the 
gate closed at once. ‘Ah,’ said I, “I can never enter there ; my countenance is not 
irradiated by beams from the ‘spirit-land ;’ my garments shine not like the robes of 
Innocence. Who shall teach me to be wise ?’’ I turned away to weep. 

**] will befriend thee,’ whispered a voice in my ear. ‘Look yonder!’’ I did so, 
and beheld at a little distance a Being suspended between heaven and earth, with a 
crown of indescribable glory upon his head, and a fountain of life at his feet. ‘ This 
is he whom they have pierced,” said my guardian. ‘ Go wash thy robes in his blood, 
and he shall kindle in thy heart the flame of his own love. Go bow in humiliation at 
his cross, and the rays of his glory shall fall upon thy head. Then like Innocence 
shalt thou be a welcome guest.”’ 

“Let me be truly quickly wise,’ 
Calvary.” 

Meanwhile there was much commotion among those who first caught my attention. 
“Innocence, Innocence is mightiest of all things!" shouted they. 


said {; “Jet me learn my duty at the foot of 
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“ But I am king of conquerors; I am victor of victors,’ added one I had not before 
seen. He spoke in a hoarse, hollow tone, and stared wildly about him. “All things 
are mine down to the end of time. None ever resisted my sway; none can stand be- 
fore me.’ With a ghastly smile he shook his hourglass, and the sands hasted to run 
out. His skeleton hand swayed his two-edged sceptre like one conscious that domin- 
ions and principalities and powers are at his disposal. A cold shudder passed over 
me as he approached. I shrunk away, scarcely knowing why. He passed me by, 
but with a look that said audibly, “ Mortal, thou too art mine; by-and-by I shall call 
for thee. Prepare tomeet me.” Blight and mildew followed in histrack. The green 
foliage fell from the trees, dry and withered. The beauty of the flowers went out, 
and the tall spires of grass laid them down to die. I watched for his influence upon 
the inmates of the Castle. ‘ All things mortal are mine, and I have come to possess 
myself of the Castle of Wisdom,”’ said the spectre. ‘ 

They trembled not. A slight change was visible in the features of Cireumspection, 
as he replied, ‘“¢ This Temple is an imperishable legacy from the King of kings. It is 
not the creature of decay. Death may not leave his fvot-print here. All that is mor- 
tal awaits the bidding of Him you serve. We greet you as one who will sever all 
ties that bind us earthward. Then shall these fetterless spirits find their home beyond 
the clouds. .The palace of Wisdom can never be classed among the “things that 
were.’ From foundation to top-stone it is the work of the great Architect, and his 
fiat hath ordained it for Immortality. 





Abridged for the Lady’s Pearl. 
THE CHILD OF ELLE. 


AN OLD ENGLISH BALLAD. 


Tue romantic ballads of England in the olden time are peculiarly rich in their dis- 
plays of high-exalted courtesy and noble valor on the one hand, and of the low base- 
born passions on the other. ‘The Child of Elle,” one of the beautiful productions 
of the accomplished Percy, is an example of the former. It opens in the true spirit of 
minstrel romance. 


“On yonder hill a castle stands The Child of Elle to his garden went, 
With walls and towers bedight ; | And stood at his garden pale, 
And yonder lives the child of Elle, When lo! he beheld poor Emmeline’s page 


A young and comely knight. Come tripping down the dale.” 
The Lord of Elle hastes to meet the “little foot-page."” He hails him thus: 


“‘ Now Christ save thee, thou little foot-page,; My lady she is all wo-begone, 


Now Christ thee save and see ; And the tears fall from her eyne; 
Oh, tell me how does thy lady gay, And ay she laments the deadly feud 
And what may thy tidings be ? Between her house and thine.” 


Upon this the page presented the Child of Elle with a silken scarf yet wet with her 
tears, and with a gold ring which she wished him to wear for her sake when she was 
dead and gone. For, continued the page, 


“For ah! her gentle heart is broke, Her father hath brought her a carlish knight, 
And in grave soon must she be, [love, Sir John of the north contraye, 

Sith her father hath chose ber a new, new| And within three days she must him wedd, 
And forbid her to think of thee. Or he vows he will her slaye.” 
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Nothing daunted, the bold Child of Elle bid the page return. ‘So hie thee back 
speedily,” he said, ‘and tell her I will be at her window to-night, be it for weal or 
wo.” Then \ 


“The boy he tripped, the boy he ran, O lady I’ve been with thine own true love, 
He neither stint nor stayed, And he greets thee well by me; 

Until he came to fair Emmeline’s bower, This night will he be at thy bower window, 
When kneeling down, he said : And die or set thee free.” 


The lady wept in silence until midnight, when the voice of the Child Elle, half 
whispering, bade her mount his palfrey, and he would soon convey her to a place of 
safety. The fair Emmeline, however, had her scruples, and she replied : 


“ My father is a baron bold, Ah, well, I wot he never would rest, 
Of lineage proud and high, Nor his meat do him no good, 

And what would he say if his ae daughter Until he had slain the Child of Elle, 
Away with a knight should fty ? And seen thy dear heart’s blood.” 


The noble knight bade her not indulge these fears, but go with him to his lady 
mother. 


“O lady, wert thou in thy saddle set, O Iady, wert thou in thy saddle set, 


And a little space him fro, And once without this wall, 
I would not care for thy cruel father, 1 would not care for thy cruel father, 
Nor the worst that he could do. Nor the worst that might befal.” 


The Child of Elle then took his hesitating and trembling mistress by the hand and 
carried her to his palfrey, kissing away the tears which “ran like the fountain free.”’ 


“« He mounted himself on a steed so tall, And this beheard her own damsell, 
And her on a fair palfraye, In her bed whereas she lay ; 

And slung his bugle about his neck, Quoth she my lord shall be told of this, 
And soundly they rode awaye. And I shall have praise and fee.” 


The mercenary damsel roused the baron by informing him of the flight of his daugh- 
ter with the Lord of Elle. 


“The baron he woke, the baron he rose, Fair Emmeline scarce had ridéen a mile 
And called his merry men all ; A mile forth of the town, [men, 

And come thou forth, Sir John the knight, When she was aware of her own father’s 
Thy lady is carried to thrall. Come galloping over the down.” 


In the van of the pursuers came Sir John, the north country rival of the Child of 
Elle, exclaiming, as he overtook the fugitives, ‘Stop, thou false knight, nor carry 
that lady farther; she is of gentle blood, and thou art the son of a base churl.”’ 

“Thou liest, and loudly ; my father was a knight, and my mother a lady, which is 
more than thou canst say,”’ replied the Lord of Elle. Then drawing his sword, he 
sprung from his horse, and said to Emmeline: 


“ But light now down, my lady fair, Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 
Light down and hold my steed, And aye her heart was woe, 

While I and this discourteous knight While twixt her love and the carlish knight 
Do try this arduous deed. Passed many a baleful blow.” 


Although the carlish knight fought fiercely, yet a lucky blow from his opponent 
laid him low; but just as the brave Child of Elle was ready to renew his flight the 
baron and all his men were close athand. Emmeline was in despair; not so her knight. 
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“‘ Her lover he put his horn to his mouth, Now hold thy hand, thou bold baron, 


And blew both loud and shrill, I pray thee hold thy hand, 
And soon he saw his own merry men Nor ruthless rend two gentle hearts 
Come riding over the hill. Fast knit in true love’s band.” 


The baron was silent. He looked at the slain knight, at the forces of the Lord of 
Elle, at his trembiing daughter. It was hard, however, to overcome hereditary hatred 
ina moment. Seeing the impression he had made, the Child of Elle continued : 


“‘ My mother she was an Earl’s daughter, Trust me but for that carlish knight, 
And a noble knight my sire” — I never had fled from thee.” 
The baron he frowned and turned away 


With mickle dole and ire. The baron he stroked his dark brown cheek, 


And turned his head aside 
Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept,| ‘To wipe away the starting tear, 
And did all trembling stand ; He proudly strove to hide. 
At length she sprang low to her knee, 


&“ - . % ” . 
And held his lifted band. Here take her, Child of Elle,” he said, 


And gave her lily- white band : 
“ Pardon, my lord and father dear, “ Here take my dear and only child, 
This fair young knight and me ; And with her half of my Jand.” 





The retainers on either side now put up their weapons, delighted to see a feud of 
long standing so thoroughly healed. The ballad closes by words of peace from the 
baron to his future son-in-law. 


“Thy father once my honor wronged, | And as thou love her and hold her dear, 
In days of youthful pride ; Heaven prosper thee and thine: 

Do thou that injury repair, And now a father’s blessing on thee, 
In fondness for thy bride. My own fair Emmeline.” 





Original. 
IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO WOMAN. 
BY REV. LUTHER LEE. 
Concluded. 


We shall next contemplate woman entering into the permanent relations of life ; 
she is seen at the altar, yielding her band, her heart, and plighting her vows to one 
whom she has selected to be her companion through life’s pilgrimage, to be the pro- 
tector of her person, the guardian of her honor, the partner of her joys and sorrows, 
and the object of her first earthly affections. And will any one deny that piety is 
highly necessary, and appears to the best advantage amid the assumption of such re- 
lations, the ratification of such vows, and glowing under such responsibilities? But 
as it appears no less important for him who offers those solemn vows of protection, 
comfort and love, than for her who accepts and promises to reciprocate them, I will 
not dwell upon this point. 

Now, fairly embarked upon life’s yoyage, amid its calms and its storms, its sunny 
pleasures and cloudy sorrows, religion becomes more and more important to fit her for 
the enjoyment of the one, and to give her strength and fortitude to bear up against 
the other. Lt us take a look into the secrets of domestic life, and we shall see the 
beauty of female piety in its most lovely aspect. Has the young miss of whom we 
first spake, and whom we last saw at the altar, now become the mistress of a family, 
loaded with maternal responsibilities? Where is piety more necessary, and where 
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does it shine to better advantage, than in her who wields a mother’s influence, and 
sways the sceptre of the nursery ? 

Is the husband and father such as a husband and father should be? Who but the 
pious female is truly worthy of such a husband? And who else can render to such 
a one what is his due, by those tender regards, that gentle, winning spirit, and those 
unpolluted and unaffected smiles which melt the air into the breath of paradise, and 
render home the happiest place this side of heaven ? 

Is it her misfortune to have her destiny linked with one whose conduct proves him 
unworthy of so high a prize, as well as regardless of the solemn vows he made on the 
day of their union? How transcendently excellent does that religion appear, which, 
under such circumstances, arms the sufferer with the grace of patience and meekness, 
enabling her to remain true to her vows and obligations, rendering attention for neglect, 
and the tenderest regards for harshness of disposition and cold-hearted indifference ? 

Does fortune smile, and load them with the rich bounties of an indulgent Provi- 
dence, making her the mistress of a mansion, and of amply filled stores? Here Chris- 
tian piety operates to the greatest advantage, converting these circumstances into a 
call to be useful—seizing upon the means possessed to relieve the poor, to make glad 
the widow's heart, to dry the orphan’s tear, and to bless the world. Such means fall- 
ing into the hands of the irreligious and selfish, are worse than lost. 

But in adversity piety appears, if possible, to still greater advantage. Go to the 
cottage of want, upon which the storm of adversity has fallen with its greatest power, 
laying waste the common hopes and enjoyments of life, and overshadowing with its 
dark brow every worldly prospect that can give the least attraction to an earthly al- 
lotment; behold there, she whom God designed as a help, meet for man, baring her 
fair bosom to the storm, to shelter the partner of her joys and sorrows from its deso- 
lating fury, pouring into his dark and stricken heart, hopes and comforts with which 
she dares not to soothe her own sorrow-smitten spirit; witness her patience, her meek- 
ness, and, above all, her devotion and trust in God, and you will then see female piety 
both in its beauty and majesty. He who has such a helper, should never think him- 
self unblessed. 

But I must close these protracted remarks by briefly calling the attention of my fair 
readers to the last exhibition of female piety, which sheds its hallowed light on this 
dark world. It is that last glance which brightens amid the shadows of death and 
lights up the dying hour. Death is said to be the king of terrors, and hence, the 
more appalling to the gentler sex—if we were to reason on this subject as concerning 
other matters—therefore that religion which gives victory and triumph over this last 
grim foc, must appear to the greatest advantage when exhibited in the triumphant 
death of woman. Here it is seen for the last time. 

We have witnessed it with its gentle glow, shedding its soft and melting light on 
life’s meandering path, until its pilgrimage draws to a close, and the gentle object of 
contemplation is seen approaching the dark valley where the gloomy shadows of death 
stretch themselves beyond the reach of human vision. Our anxiety is excited—our 
fears are alarmed. Will she—dare she enter that gloomy vale alone and defenceless? 
and will not that soft and mellow light which we have witnessed in her pathway, ex- 
pire amid the cold damps of death, and leave her in utter gloom? But hark! that 
music !—there must be unseen attendants—convoy from the other shore—sister spirits 
invite her away. Now she begins to merge into the gloom—but see how that light 
kindles and burns with a more intense glow! All the rays that have been scattered 
through the entire path of a pious life appear now to be collecting in a burning focus 
on the dying hour. See that intense flame !—the very darkness burns !—the valley 
is light—she is gone! 
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HOME. 


THERE is one bright enchanting spot, where love and beauty glow, 

Which oft the glorious grace of God hath made a heaven below; 

And in that covenant-sheltered spot, there is a radiant gem, 

More precious far than ocean pearls, or empire’s diadem ! 

O keep that gem, ye plighted ones, nor from that spot depart— 

That spot is Home—delightful hHome—that gem the FAITHFUL HEART. 
Wallenstein. 





THE LILY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A suPERFIciaL observer of the inequalities of life, might. suppose that there isa 
greater variety of human happiness than corresponds with facts. The parade of 
power, the pride of birth, and the magnificence of wealth, seem to indicate an enjoy- 
ment far greater than can subsist with the plain attire, the frugal repast, and the hum- 
ble seclusion of the cottage. This would be a correct inference, if the mind could be 
rendered happy by the parade of external circumstances. Buta contented mind is 
the only source of happiness, and conseqnently, “if one flutters in brocade,” and 
moves amid the refinements of society, and another is clad in homely attire and occu- 
pies the sequestered valley, or the recesses of the forest, it is not certain thaf{ this va- 
riety of external circumstances furnishes an equal variety of happiness. If God has 
given to one the luxuries and the honors of life, he has given to another a meek and 
quiet spirit. Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rfch in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which he hath prepared for them that love him? So I thought, when in 
the bosom of one of those western wilds (with which our infant country yet abounds) 
I was prompted by humanity as well as by duty to visit the lonely dwelling of a poor 
afflicted widow. 

The path that leads to this cottage is over a mountain and through a forest which 
has never echoed to the axe of the husbandman. AsI climbed the toilsome way, I 
asked myself, what ‘unhappy beings, rent from the bosom of society, have chosen to 
bury their sorrows in this noiseless retreat. I had not imagined that I should find so 
lovely a being as I have named “ The Lily of the Mountain.” As I advanced,a little 
opening presented the cottage, sending up its solitary wreaths of smoke. There is a 
charm when one first emerges from the bosom of the wilderness, and catches the 
smoke of a dwelling, and hears the barking of the jealous watch-dog, which cannot be 
described, and which con be realized only by experience. I had now reached the cot- 
tage, and stooped to gain admission through the humble door. The building consisted 
of a pile of logs unceremoniously rolled together in the form of a dwelling, and sup- 
porting with more than the strength of Gothic architecture the half-thatched roof. 

On a mat near the fire lay a son, the support of declining age, with a foot half am- 
putated by an unfortunate blow from the axe. The wound had been dressed by an 
empiric of the neighboring settlement; and the patient, left to the care of his widowed 
mother, was perusing a much-worn tract. Near by, upon the only couch, lay the in- 
teresting form which constitutes the subject of my narrative. The victim of con- 
sumption, she resembled indeed the beautiful, but fading lily. Confined from the sun 
and air, her complexion had assumed a delicate whiteness, and the slow wasting fever 
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had tinged her cheeks with a most beautiful color. Her disease had reached that 
stage in its progress which gives a transparency to the skin, and throws around the 
female form the loveliness of an angel, awakening those mingled emotions which I 
shall not attempt to describe, and which excite the earnest prayer, that Death having 
rendered his victim so pensively beautiful, may relinquish his purpose. With inde 
scribable feelings, 1 drew near the couch of this interesting sufferer. Her expressive 
eye spoke of happier dzys, and her raven tresses that lay dislievelled on her pillow, 
seemed to whisper, that had this flower, thus 


“born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on tlie desert air,” 


been transplanted to the parterre, it might have surpassed in beauty and fragrance its 
sister flowers. But I was anxious to learn the approaching destiny of the spirit that 
animated this form of loveliness. Do you feel that God is just in bringing upon you 
such great afflictions? 

‘¢T am not afflicted: and if 1 were, God is just.” 

But you are unhappy to lie in this wretched condition ? 

“‘T am not unhappy ; it is better to be as I am now, than as I was once, for then I 
thought too much of the world.”’ 

If then you are happy, and reconciled to your condition, you must have found some- 
thing more than the happiness of this world. 

“T have that which the world cannot give.” 

Have you no hope of recovery? 

“‘[ have no wish to recover.” 

Have you no fear of death? 

“‘T am not afraid to die. God is so good that I am safe with him.” 

Yes, God is good, but we are wicked. 

“ Oh, yes, (clasping her emaciated hands) I have been so wicked, that I do not suf- 
fer half so much as I deserve; but Christ is merciful.” 

Have you no fears that you may be deceived ? 

* No fears now—perfect love casteth out fear.”’ 

Are you not sometimes in darkness when you are in great pain? 

“I do not think of pain; I am happy, and shall soon go home.” 

There was an affecting artlessness in all she said, which I cannot describe, and a 
promptness which beautifully illustrated the inspired truth, that out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. I found myself in the presence of one who had 
learned much in the school of Christ, and who seemed just spreading her wings for 
the mansions of r¢st. Consolation, instruction, sympathy—she needed none, for she 
had already passed within the veil. I remained silently admiring the pure influence 
of Christianity, while Religion herself seemed to stand bending over her child in all 
the loveliness with which inspiration has arrayed her. This child of affliction, for 
such (without her permission) I must call her, had for two years indulged the Chris- 
tian hope. No ambassador of Christ had been here to lead her within the enclosure 
of the church—no pious visitant had entered the humble dwelling, to impart the bliss 
of Christian fellowship. But ministering angels had descended, and she had learned 
of the Father. Resigned to the lot of humanity, and supported by that faith which is 
the “substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen,” she had bid 
adieu to the world, and was waiting to be called to the abodes of the blessed. The 
widowed mother, too, could plead the promise made to the widow and the fatherless. 
Having commended to the Great Shepherd this little group of afflicted, secluded be- 
ings, and bade them adieu forever, as I silently retraced my steps to the more busy 
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scenes of life, I indulged the train of reflections suggested by the scene I had wit- 
nessed. The impression which is stamped so indellibly upon my mind I need not de- 
scribe. There is still a freshness in the scene (for I am relating facts) which can be 
lost only with the power of recollection. The reader, when he is assured that the 
page he peruses contains no fiction, will make his own reflections, and he will be im- 
pressed with the truth that the true happiness is found in the humbler as well as in 
the more elevated walks of life. The gay and beautiful, whose attention is devoted 
to the walks of pleasure, while they pity this afflicted sister of the wilderness, will 
feel the importance of seeking that religion which supported her in the hour of afflic- 
tion, and which constituted the loveliness of her character. The pious fair, too, who 
in their sphere of benevolence resemble angels of mercy, will not in their “‘ walks of 
usefulness”’ forget the cottage of the poor. The cottage scene will afford to the benev- 
olent mind a happiness far superior to a visit in the halls of a palace. I love to recur, 
in my lonely meditations, to the “ lodge in the wilderness,” and I would rather visit 
the solitary grave of this departed saint, (for she now sleeps beneath the shade of the 
adjacent forest,) and read her rudely sculptured naine, than to gaze upon “ the storied 
urn and animated bust’’ of the proudest hero. 





From the (London) Forget-Me-Not. 
THE TRIAL OF PROSPERITY. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 


How shall I begin my tale? The Lady Margaretta, like most heroines, was very 
beautiful, and, like the rustic heroine in the old song, her “face was her fortune.” 
For, though her noble father, the Count Morona, could trace his long line of ancestry 
up to the flood, he left his daughter little more income than might suffice to supply 
her with feathers, veils, fans, and such graceful articles of female decoration. She 
had, however, a cousin, who, having stained the noble blood of the Moronas by allying 
herself to a wealthy banker in Rome, had never been permitted to approach Marga- 
retta during her father’s life-time. This relative was a good-natured, kind-hearted 
personage, notwithstanding her plebeian marriage, and when poor Margaretta found 
herself at sixteen an almost portionless orphan, when her noble friends kept aloof, and 
her patrician connections recommended a convent as the best and safest place for her 
future residence, the banker's dame ended the matter by offering her the substantial 
advantages of a home and a protector. 

True it was, that this good Samaritan had neither an elegant person, nor refined 
manners. Notwithstanding her illustrious birth, she had evidently far more enjoy- 
ment as the bustling important wife of the wealthy man of business, than she would 
have experienced in the graceful languor of a fine-lady existence. But she promised 
from the first, that if Margaretta would accept the shelter of her home, she would 
neither seek to control her movements, nor interfere with her pursuits; and she kept 
her word. Even when Signor Vallina, the richest old miser in Rome, proffered him- 
self and his riches to the fair orphan’s acceptance, her worthy hostess interfered no 
further with her decision than to hint that it was a pity to throw away so excellent a 
match, and, with sundry shrugs and sighs, to wonder what the world would come to 
at last! 

Many people said that Margaretta was proud as well as poor, because she seldom 
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mixed in scenes of extravagant gaiety, was fond of the quiet of her own chamber, 
and, above all, had refused the Signor Vallina; but, verily, in the evil sense of the 
word, she was not proud. She was uniformly kind, and courteous, and gentle, to 
every living creature. In proportion to her slender means, her charities were large, 
for she was never too poor to give, even when her generosity called for the exercise 
of self-denial. Many a pretty toy, many a new trinket, did she forego, that the sum 
laid apart for its purchase might be converted into food and raiment for the poor. 
Not one of these would have accused her of haughtiness. Yet it was not that Mar- 
garetta was unaware of her own beauty, or indifferent to its adornment. When she did 
appear in public, she was always desirous of appearing to advantage, and it was uni- 
versally acknowledged, even by those who denied the supremacy of her personal 
charms, that her taste in dress was perfect. Therefore, the sacrifice of a becoming 
wreath or a handsome plume, was not altogether so small a matter to her as some 
persons may think. “If I were but rich!" was the thought of her heart, many a 
time, when balancing between the purchase of some graceful trifle and the relief of 
some suffering fellow-creature. I am happy to add that the struggle most generally 
terminated, as it should, in the triumph of benevolence over vanity ; but, if ever it 
were otherwise, I can safely affirm the crime carried its punishment along with it. 
The Lady Margaretta was too tender-hearted to feel’ pleasure, when wearing a gaud 
which appeared to her purchased by the additional suffering of a human being. 

And had Margaretta no lovers, then, except a rich ugly old miser? Was a creature 
so beautiful to be left to pine in loneliness, simply because she was poor and dependent? 
Even so. She was never seen but fifty admiring cavaliers followed her steps, hung 
on her words, and contended for her hand in the dance. But there were heiresses in 
Rome, and the Lady Margaretta was not an heiress. 

There are women in the world, who, without much thonght for the future, would 
have made the most of their position, and offered before the shrine of their beauty to 
the uttermost. There are others, who, looking forward to the time when the spell of 
their power must be broken, would have sighed over the prospect of a cheerless and 
dowerless age, when they should have to retire alone from the scene of their profitless 
triumphs. Not so Margaretta. The flattery was very sweet, and she did not deny to 
herself that she was pleased with it; but there was one deep clear eye that found no 
tongue to echo its eloquence, whose lightest glance was dearer to her than the most 
honeyed compliment that ::uman lips ever framed. The prospect of lonely age would 
have been drear; but somehow her future never looked lonely. A dream of old age 
did, indeed, sometimes pass over the mirror of her thoughts, but it was of a happy 
and honorable age, with “children’s children round her knees;’’ and in the humble 
home, where in her vision she ever seemed to dwell, if her own form looked less up- 
right, and her own cheek less roseate, there, too, was the figure of Alberti, with the 
dark eye, somewhat tamed, the hair, now chestnut brown, turned to silvery white, 
yet the same bright smile, the same rich manly voice as ever. 

Alberti was a young painter, as yet little known beyond a small circle of friends, 
but there were judges of art among these, who scrupled not to prophesy a brilliant 
career of fame and profit to the youth, and that at no distant period. That he loved 
Margaretta with that intense and passionate worship which beauty like hers could 
scarcely fail to inspire in one so full of genius and feeling was perfectly true, and she 
was as perfectly aware of the fact, though the painter had never breathed it to any 
human being. For, poor and lowly born, and, as yet, almost unknown, how might 
the artist venture to speak of love to the only child of Count Morona, even though 
she were as poor as himself? “If I were but rich!""—again and again the thought 
of what happiness riches would now bring her came into Margaretta’s mind, for she 
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never perceived they would be an additional barrier between Alberti and herself— 
“then,” she thought, ‘I might dare to give him some little encouragement; then the 
very feeling that he might fear refusal might teach me how to show him he had not 
so much to dread; but now! ah, high birth is surely but a bitter boon, when itis given 
without its fitting sister—wealth ;"’ and so would Margaretta often muse, and yet she 
was not unhappy, for every time she met Alberti she was more convinced than ever 
that he loved her, and Hope prophesied in her heart that the time would yet come 
when the cloud would pass away, and they might venture to speak of all that filled 
their souls. 

Now, suppose it a lovely summer night. The scene is a garden, with gleaming 
fountains, and quaint parterres, and white statues glancing amid shrubberies of dark 
laurels and myrtles, and the persons are Margaretta and Alberti. 

They are walking slowly down one of the long grassy glades that lead from the 
more open part of the gardens to a thick grove of flowering trees and shrubs. He 
cannot see her face, but he can feel the faint quick beating of her heart beneath the 
arm he has ventured to pass round her waist. The hour she looked for has come at 
jast; she has heard from his own lips that he loves her, but now she must hear also 
his excuses, his entreaties that she will pardon him, for having thus forgotten the dif- 
ference, the great gulf that her noble descent has set between them. And then, taking 
alarm at the hopeless tone in which he speaks of the future, Margaretta ventures to 
combat his scruples, and to prove that they are only equals. ‘If I have an honorable 
name,” said the maiden, while her voice trembled with agitation, ‘ what else have I 
to set for one moment against the Heaven-bestowed gift that will yet lift your own 
above those of princes! Am I not as poor, nay, even poorer than yourself? Oh, that 
for your sake I were but rich!” 

“ Ah, dearest!’ said the painter, ““how would you then overmatch me; or how 
might I dare to dream it possible that you could ever be my own? But now, when I 
am far away, struggling to win the fame and fortune, without which I would not 
again venture to speak of the love that fills my inmost heart—now may I not live on in 
the hope that you will remember me, and aid me with your wishes and your prayers?” 

What Margaretta said matters not; but the moon was high in the clear heavens be- 
fore the lovers parted, and, as Alberti returned to his lonely dwelling, his heart beat 
high against a braid of rich dark hair, just severed from the abundant tresses of the 
fair Margaretta. 

The morrow saw the young painter's departure for another land; and months went 
by, nay, even years, yet his name was never spoken in the presence of the devoted 
woman, whose whole real existence was colored by her attachment to him. She never 
named his name, for she saw he was soon forgotten by all but herself, and she shrank 
from introducing the subject on which she could have conversed for ever. But, while 
she preserved her usual round of graceful employment and judicious charity, while 
she might still be occasionally seen amid scenes of festivity, while all her outward life 
seemed the same, a new dreamy world of hope and anticipations was created within 
her. The under-current of her thoughts was still Alberti. His image was with her 
by day and by night ; and how much more real it seemed than the living beings around 
her! Surely the love that could so live and strengthen during that long unbroken 
absence must have had a deep and pure spring in Margaretta’s heart ! 

So passed two long years, and then an event took place which set all Rome on the 
qui vive at once, and materially altered the position of our heroine. The Signor Val- 
lina died just as she had refused him for the seventh time, and it was found that he 
had left her sole heiress to all his vast wealth. In short, Margaretta rose one morning 
a poor dependent orphan, and lay down at night the wealthiest woman in Rome, In- 
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deed, though the deceased miser was known to have been immenscly rich, nobody 
was aware of the extent of his possessions. There was an old mansion in a retired 
street, shabby enough on the outside, but crammed to repletion with all kinds of rare 
and curious things, and there was a fine villaa few miles from the city, which, though 
terribly out of repair, was capable of being converted into a splendid residence, at a 
comparatively small gost. To the Lady Margaretta this was the most valued of all 
her possessions, for she determined to retire for a while to its seclusion, and await the 
return of him on whom all her earthly hopes were centred. 

But she waited not with the calm and patient spirit that had upheld her through the 
first two years of his absence. She knew that a long and weary time must elapse be- 
fore Alberti would achieve the independence which might enable him to offer her even 
an humble home ; but now, now, if he were only beside her ! 

No more weary waiting, no more doubt and fear; she had wealth for both, enough 
and to spare. And what was the wealth without him? Had she but known where 
he sojourned, could she but let him know the change in her fortunes—but their en- 
gagement had been too vague and too secret to admit of a correspondence between 
them; and, though Alberti was prospering in his art in other lands, the voice of his 
fame was not yet loud enough to be echoed back to his own. Yet with the high faith, 
that would not for a moment relax its strictness, Margaretta still looked forward to 
the return of her humble lover, and steadily resisted all the importunities of the suitors 
who now crowded around her. Disgusted with their sycophancy, she soon refused to 
see any one, save a few well-known friends, and caused a report to be circulated that 
she was already betrothed, and that her marriage would speedily take place. All the 
curiosity of her disappointed admirers, however, failed to discover the name of the fa- 
vored lover, so each man looked suspiciously on his neighbor, and a very general epi- 
demic of jealousy spread rapidly among the youth of Rome. 

And was he less constant than Margaretta? Had time and absence weakened the 
first bright impression which her beauty had made on his young fancy? No; amid 
all the radiant creations of his pencil; there was not one so fair as the memory cher- 
ished in his heart. Yet that very memory mingled with all his works, and influenced 
them with its exquisite beauty. Did he paint a more enchanting face than usual, be 
sure that its eyes, or mouth, or brow, or whatever was its loveliest feature, bore some 
resemblance to Margaretta’s. He grew celebrated for the sweetness of his female 
faces, for the mingled softness and intelligence which he managed to diffuse over 
them ; and that graceful yet intellectual style of beauty was peculiarly Margaretta’s. 

Sitters crowded the artist's humble studio, and, as he was simple and frugal in his 
habits, he was almost every day enabled to add something to the sum which he had 
resolved within himself should attain a certain amount, ere he again sought the favor 
of the beautiful orphan. In a time far shorter than he had dared to hope, that sum 
was realized, and, with a heart beating with strange hopes and fears, the artist set out 
for his native city. He had pictured to himself full many a time the return to Rome, 
the cloudless sky, the glorious buildings, the familiar scenes that should take him 
back at once to the days of his boyhood, and make the time of his absence appear like 
a weary dream. But he had not pictured to himself his orphan Margaretta as the 
richest heiress and most coveted prize in the papal dominions. His first feeling was 
of strong incredulity, his next of blank and bitter amazement. And scarcely had his 
mind comprehended the fact of her changed position, when the additional information 
that she was on the eve of marriage with a distinguished noble was poured into his 
recoiling ear. This, then, was the end of all his dreams, and hopes, and aspirations! 
He felt utterly crushed—cast down forever! He could not blame her. Why had he 
not sought to establish some communication between them during his lengthened ab- 
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sence? Why had he so foolishly measured her constancy by his own? And how 
could he blame the inheritrix of a princely fortune, if she forgot the vows given toa 
lowly painter, when she was scarcely less lowly herself, and sought her consort amid 
her equals in wealth and station? He resolved to see her once more, and with this 
intention set out for her residence, but his courage failed him when he drew near, and 
he contented himself wih writing a few lines of farewell, which he intrusted to a do- 
mestic. In these he gave her back her promise, exempted her from all blame, and 
ended by bidding her an everlasting adieu, intimating that it was his intention to quit 
Rome immediately, and spend the remainuer of his days in a foreign land. 


All Paris rang with the fame of a newly arrived artist, who had in his studio a fe- 
male portrait of the most exquisite beauty. He was an Italian, but there seemed to 
be some mystery about him; and, from his frequent inattention when addressed, and 
other circumstances, there was reason to believe his name was a feigned one. A less 
circumstance would have drawn the public gaze on any man in Paris, and, therefore, 
it was no wonder that the young and handsome artist became an object of general 
attention. 

The portrait, too—the only picture in his apartment—it was so charmante, so spir- 
ituelle! All the ladies were enchanted at the idea of having their charms transferred 
to canvas by one who dressed his figures so becomingly! But they were doomed to 
be disappointed. The Signor Lorenzo did not intend painting female portraits for the 
future. The effort of his pencil they were so good as to admire was the last he meant 
to attempt. If they were obliging enough to recommend him to their fathers, broth- 
ers, and admirers, he would be most grateful for their patronage, but must decline the 
exceeding honor they wished to do him. And yet the signor had daily visits from his 
fair suppliants; it seemed as if it were a strife among themselves which should over- 
come the painter's obstinacy. 

At length came two ladies, whose peculiarities of dress and gait told him they were 
not French women, and, moreover, that they were countrywomen of his own. Was 
it, then, the sight of the national garb of his own land that caused his head to turn 
dizzy, and his knees to tremble beneath him? Was it the familiar language, with its 
Roman accentuation, that compelled him to fall on his knees before one of the visiters, 
and beseech her for pity’s sake to remove her veil? Ohno, there was more than this; 
the slight elegant figure, the rich tresses escaping from the mufflings, the sweet low 
voice, could only belong to one—could be no other's than Margaretta’s. The original 
of the solitary portrait was before him! Yes; she had seen at once the misconception 
under which he had quitted Rome, and had never rested till she had traced him through 
his wanderings, and penetrated his disguise, and now she came before him to explain 
all that needed explanation, and to assure him that her faith, tried long in adversity, 
had also borne without change the harder trial of prosperity. 

Could such a romance have any ending but one? Surely not; and afew weeks 
saw its legitimate conclusion, for the painter was united to the fair orphan immediately 
on their return to Rome. The scene of the marriage was the lady’s country-house, 
and, though its celebration was comparatively private, not only some tried and valued 
friends, including the guardians of her girlhood, were invited, but many of those who 
had experienced her gentle and sympathizing kindness, ay, even the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, were permitted to be present. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that 
the prayers and blessings of those whom her charity had relieved went as warmly to 
the heart of the lovely bride as those of her nobler guests, not excepting those of the 
Lord Cardinal, who pronounced the nuptial benediction. 














MY NATIVE LAND.—A GOOD DAUGHTER. 





Original. 
MY NATIVE LAND. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


My native land ; | love thy flowing streams, 
Thy foaming cataracts, and thy mountains bold ; 
Thy glorious sunsets, and thy slyvan scenes, 
Thy summer breezes, and thy winter’s cold. 


My native land ; thy boundless seas I love, 
I love the music of their ceaseless roar ; 
My soul inspir’d, as on the banks I rove, 
Delighted lingers on the rock-bound shore. 


My native land ; I love thy forests wild, 

‘Thy shaded groves, when starlight faintly gleams ; 
1 love to wander where the moonbeams mild, 
Mirror their beauties in the flowing streams. 


My native land; I love thy classic bowers, 

I love to climb fair science’ lofty mount ; 

In sober thought, to cull immortal flowers, 
And drink enjoyment from each sacred fount. 


I love thy temples, where the spirit free, 
Worships the Deity, to man reveal’d ; 

In crowded dome, or ’neath the forest tree, 
1 love that temple, public, or conceal’d. 


My native Iand—thime is a favor’d lot, 

‘To high born souls and patriot spirits given > 

My native land! Earth knows no holier spot, 

No lovelier one beneath the light of Heaven. 
Sag Harbor, L. 1. 





A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


A coop daughter! There are other ministers of love more conspicuous thar her, 
but none in which a gentler, lovelier spirit swells, and none to which the heart's warm 
requitals more joyfully respond. There is no such thing as a comparative estimate of 
a parent's love for one or another child. There is little which he needs to cover, to 
whom the treasure of a good child has been given. But a son's occupation and 
pleasures carry him more abroad, and he resides more amongst temptation, which 
hardly permits the affection that is following him, perhaps over half the globe, to be 
wholly unmingled with anxiety, until the time when he comes to relinquish the shelter 
of his father’s roof for one of his own; while a good daughter is the steady light of 
her parent’s house. Her idea is indissolubly connected with that of his happy fire- 
side. She is his morning sunlight and his evening star. The grace and vivacity of 
tenderness of her sex have their place in the mighty sway which she holds over his 
spirit. The lessons of recorded wisdom which he reads with her eyes, come to his 
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mind with anew charmas blended with the beloved melody of her voice. He scarcely 
knows weariness which her songs does not make him forget, or gloom which is proof 
against the young brightness of her smile. She is the pride and ornament of his hos- 
pitality, and the gentle nurse of his sickness, and the constant agent in those name- 
less, numberless acts of kindness, which one chiefly cares to have rendered because 
they are unpretending but expressive proofs of love. And then what a cheerful sharer 
she is, and what an able lightener of her mother’s cares! What an ever-present de- 
light and triumph to a mother’s affections! Oh, how little do those daughters know 
of the power which God has committed to them, and the happiness God would have 
them enjoy, who do not, every time that a parent's eye rests upon them, bring rapture 
to a parent's heart! A true love will almost certainly always greet their approaching 
footsteps. That they will hardly alienate. But their ambition should be, not to have 
it a love merely, which feelings implanted by nature excite, but one made intense and 
overflowing, by approbation of worthy conduct; and she is strangely blind to her own 
happiness, as well as undutiful to them to whom she owes the most, in whom the 
perpetual appeals of parental disinterestedness do not call forth the prompt and full 
echo of filial devotion. 





Original. 
THE ARK ABSENT. 
BY WM. B. TAPPAN,. 


“ And it came to pass, while the ark abode in Kirjath-jearim, that the time was long; for it 
was twenty years; and all the house of Israel lamented after the Lord. And they gathered 
together to Mizpeh, and drew water, and poured it out before the Lord, and fasted on that 
day, and said there, We have sinned against the Lord.”—1 Samuel vii. 2, 6, 


Tuy story this, my discontented soul :— 
Once—O how briefly! dwelt the ark with thee ; 
Then might the swelling deeps of trouble roll, 
Then might thy fondest hope take wings and flee. 


Thou fear’dst, car’dst not,—more than all beside, 

A constant faith, a panacea were thine ; 

And hope might vanish, thou the storm might’st ride, 
Scathless, while with thee dwelt the Ark divine. 


Didst thou not duly prize the heavenly guest, 
And plead with mercy thee to strip as bare 
As Job, if such sharp trial were so blest 

As thee, poor drowsy spirit, to prepare 


For keener relish of remaining joys ; 

Thou, wakened, purified, and rendered meet 

By discipline to hear and love the voice 

Which won thee down from pride to Jesus’ feet ? 


Or wast thou selfish in that earnest cry ?— 
Thy good desiring rather than his glory, 

Who will have honor though the creature die ? 
If so, no marvel at thy plaining story. 
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Absent will be his smile, (that smile is Heaven !) 
His love will eager pinion spread for flig’::, 

And then will wander on, sin unforgiven, 

In Meshah’s depths, in Kedar’s tents of night, 


Tili humbled, broken, at his feet reclining, 
Thou learnest how to yield him up the whole ; 
And will, affection, wit to him resigning, 

Dost know the sweetness of an humbled soul. 


Then with the music of a thousand songs, 

With snow-white kine to fetch the treasure home, 
And praise to God to whom it well belongs, 

The Ark to thee returns, no more to roam. 





THE GOSSIPING LADY. 
BY REV. D. WISE. 


Or all persons, the gossiping lady is the most intolerable and odious. It is not her 
ceaseless prattle—though that is bad enough to convert an equable, cheerful old Soc- 
rates into a snarling, cynical Diogenes—which is chiefly matter of complaint, but it 
is the deadly poison which festers in the wounds inflicted by her chatterings, upon 
the feelings of her victims. The gossip is generally a slanderer, whether designedly 
or otherwise ; among her many words, there are those which bite like an adder and 
sting like an asp. Could the objects of her tattle speak their feelings, they would 
say, as the frogs did to the boys who pelted them with stones, ‘* What is sport to you 
is death to us.” The following fact, ‘‘ by fairy fiction dressed,” will illustrate these 
sentiments. 

Mrs. Montgomery was sitting alone in her parlor, one afternoon in summer, busily 
employed upon her needle-work; when, without ceremony, a lady opened the door 
and seated herself. Her manner was flurried, and it seemed, from the workings of 
her features, that matters of deep import rested on ber mind. Throwing her sun- 
bonnet upon the sofa, she exclaimed, in a languishing manner,— 

“O dear! how insufferably warm and dusty it is to-day! I thought I never should 
' get here.” 

‘¢T am glad to see you, however, Mrs. Fleetwood, and I hope a little rest will restore 
you from your fatigue,” replied the lady, but in a tone so constrained, that it was 
pretty evident she spoke the language of cold politeness, rather than of warm-hearted 
friendship. 

Of this constraint our gossip took no notice, but after fanning herself violently a 
few moments, proceeded to remark, “I came over this afternoon to give you intelli- 
gence of what I conceive to be an important matter to you, Mrs. Montgomery.” 

‘Indeed! Pray, what is it?’’ said Mrs. M. with some warmth of expression, for- 
getting her dislike of the gossip in her desire to know her secret. 

“ Well, I don’t know as I shall tell you, either; for you always raise so many ob- 
jections to what I say, that I am most discouraged about telling you any thing at all.”’ 

“[ promise you,” said Mrs. Montgomery, smiling, “‘not to be over-incredulous 
this time.” 

Mrs. Fleetwood now put ona very grave countenance, and began her story. ‘“ You 
know Dr. Morgan, of course, Mrs. Montgomery. Well, just as I always said, so it 
has turned out about him. He isa mere quack. He was ealled in yesterday to see 
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’*Squire Eaton's son, and, after torturing the poor fellow for two or three hours, with 
his good-for-nothing nostrums, he was obliged to say he could not help him, and ad- 
vised them to send for Dr. Frenchman, who relieved young Eaton almost instantly, 
so that he is now doing well.” 

Dr. Morgan was a young physician, just commencing practice in the village where 
these ladies resided. He was an amiable, skilful man, but, for some reason, he had 
fallen under Mrs. Fleetwood's displeasure. Knowing the Montgomerys to be friends 
of the doctor, she hurried to them with this story, and succeeded but too well in 
making them believe it. Accordingly, when, a short time after, one of Mrs. M.'s 
children was sick, Dr. Morgan was not sent for. This gave additional currency to 
the report Mrs. F. was busy circulating, and he was almost =e of the little prac- 
tice he had gained. 

The loss of his practice troubled him exceedingly, especially as he could not ascer- 
tain the cause. It harassed him by day and by night, destroyed his appetite, weighed 
down his spirits, and made him miserable. One must enter into his situation, fully 
to understand his agony of mind during these days of darkness in his professional 
career. 

Fortunately, however, a friend at last told him of this base report. Now, it was no 
longer a mystery why his practice was failing. Feeling that inaction would be death, 
he set about tracing the story to its originator; and that originator proved to be the 
veritable Mrs. Fleetwood! He threatened her with a prosecution. This so alarmed 
her, that she appeared at his office with tears, beseeching him to pass by her offence, 
and giving, as her authority for the story, the saying of an imbecile menial, who re- 
marked that “‘ she believed Dr. Morgan was not able to cure young Eaton.” 

From these slender materials, then, had she wrought the report which caused the 
deserving doctor so much suffering, and which came near destroying his prospects for 
life. Indeed, had he not heard the slander in season, it would have ruined his pro- 
fessional prospects.—How many such wounds the gossip inflicts by her noisy prattle, 
no earthly power can reveal. Facts enough are known, however, to lead every young 
lady to say, “I will never gossip !’’— Young Lady's Friend. 





BEAU BRUMMELL. 


Ir will be matter of news to many persons to hear, that this once celebrated 
person, the arbiter elegantiarum of the days of George the Fourth, when Prince 
of Wales, and the “glass in which the youth (that is the fashionable youth of 
England) did, in those times, dress themselves,’’ is now in confinement in a place set 
apart for those who labor under mental derangement, in Caen, in Normandy. This 
admired of all admirers is existing on the almost extorted benevolence of relations, 
and the contributions of old friends. The whole amount of his income is scarcely 
£100 a year. Poor George! How different must his luxuries be now to what they 
once were! £100 a year for one who began his life with a good fortune, high expecta- 
tions, great connections, and princely patronage. The ruling passion reigns triumph- 
ant even within the walls of a mad-house. Beau Brummell still imagines himself a 
fine gentleman, and assumds all the airs and importance of his by-gone popularity 
and good fortune. Amongst other feats he rings the bell of his solitary apartment 
continually. The keeper, who with great humanity humors his insanity, asks what 
commands? ‘ Order my carriage,” says the light of other days, “I must go directly 
to Carlton House to see the Prince.” Poor fellow! he little thinks his “ fat friend”’ 
and * Carlton House’’ are now only things of history, and that he himself is on the 
verge of oblivion. 
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Original. 
THE SOMNAMBULIST. 


Our engraving this month represents a lady in the act of sleep-walking. Her dis- 
ordered undress, the burning lamp and her dull, blank look all proclaim her claim to 
the name of a somnambulist, a peculiarity which can be considered only as a misfor- 
tune to its subject. 

With the philosophy of this phenomenon we have nothing to do in a journal like 
the Pearl; we confine ourselves to the fact. We have called it a misfortune; and 
what else is it to be subject to a habit we cannot control, which urges one from his 
repose and sends him from room to room, from street to street, and even to the roof 
of the building, as was once done by a fair Parisian somnambulist. We had a brother 
who, under this influence, once rose in the night, opened his window in a third-story 
chamber, and stepped into the street below. Though it will scarcely be believed, it 
is nevertheless true that he escaped from this tremendous leap with no higher damage 
than a sprained ankle! Why sleep-walkers perform their dangerous feats with such 
impunity, is a fair question for the wisdom of the philosopher to examine and decide. 

One thing is, however,certain. This habit is easily cured. We have heard of sev- 
eral instances where a threat of severe whipping if found in this state has been suffi- 
cient to prevent all future wanderings; and if a strong impression of danger or fear 
can be made while the subject is awake, it will prevent his wanderings when asleep. 





ON CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 


When you see a young man of modest, respectful, retiring manners, not given to 
pride, or vanity, or to flattery, he will make a good husband, for he will be the same 
to his wife after marriage that he was before it. 

When you see a man of frugal, industrious habits, no “fortune hunter,”’ but who 
would take a wife for the value of herself, and not for the sake of her wealth, that 
man will make a good husband; for his affection will not decrease, neither will he 
bring himself or his partner to poverty and want. 

When you see a young man who is using his best endeavors to raise himself from 
obscurity to credit, character and influence, by his own merits, marry him; he is 
worth having, and will make a good husband. 

When you see a young man depending solely for his reputation and standing in so- 
ciety upon the wealth of his father and other relations, don’t marry him, he will not 
make a good husband. 

When you see a young man who is never engaged in any affrays or quarrels by 
day, or follies by night, and whose general conduct is not of so mean a character as 
to make him wish to conceal his name; who does not keep low company, gamble, or 
break the Sabbath, or use profane language, but whose face is regularly seen at church, 
where he ought to be, he certainly will make a good husband. 

When you see a young man who is attentive and kind to his sisters or aged mother, 
who is not ashamed to be seen in the streets with the woman who gave him birth and 
nursed him, and who will attend to all her wants with filial love, affection and ten- 
derness, he will certainly make a very good husba 1d. 

Lastly, always examine into the character, conuuct and motives; and when you 
find these good in a young man, then you may be sure he will make a good husband. 
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